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THE WORK OF THE STATE HISTOR- 
j ICAL SOCIETY OF IOWA.’ 


BY PROF. BENJ. F. SHAMBAUGH, STATE UNI- 
VERSITY OF IOWA. 


The year 1903 is characterized by an 
imcreased activity on the part of the State 
Historical Society of Iowa and by a larger 

aterest throughout the state generally in local 
history and in the work of)this venerable 
‘institution. In many quarters the history of 
ur commonwealth has become a real living 
thusiasm. It is, moreover, natural and 
Proper that these larger efforts of the state 
Historical Society and this livelier enthusi- 

m in our state and local history should 
Come at a time when we are celebrating, or 
preparing to celebrate, the centennial! anni- 
yersary of the acquisition of the province of 
Louisiana, of which area Iowa forms so 

aportant a part. 








But the people of our commonwealth have 
always been more or less interested in their 
state and local history. This is attested by 
the fact that the institution, founded by our 
pioneer fathers under the name of 7he Sfate 
Historical Society of. Jowa and supported from 
the first by the State as a State institution for 
the express purpose of collecting, preserving, 
and publishing the materials of that history, 
has had a continuous existence for nearly half 
a century. 

The work of the State Historical Society 
of Iowa fully and adequately told would bea 
narrative of the founding and history of the 
society, on account of its present activities, 
and an exposition of its plans for the future. 
But on this occasion a brief summary must 
suffice. 


I. 


THE WORK OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY IN 
THE PAST. 


The work of the State Historical Society 
of Iowa began with the establishment of the 
state institution by that name in the year 
1857. It was in January of that year, while 
the Third Constitutional Convention was 
revising the Constitution of the State in the 
old stone Capitol at lowa City, that the Sixth 
General Assembly of the State, which was 
then in session in the same historic building, 
voted a permanent annual appropriation of 
$250 for the benefit of a State Historical Soci- 
ety. The object of the organization estab- 
lished in accordance with this appropriation is 
set forth in the first constitution of the soci- 
ety, as follows: ‘‘ The object of this society 
shall be to collect, embody, arrange and pre- 
serve in authentic form a library of books, 


» *An address delivered before’ the Iowa Library Association at Marshalltown, October 7, 19(8. 
| The contents of this address are taken in large part from the Twenty-fourth Biennial Report of the 
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Curators of the State Historical Society, which report was prepared by the writer. 





pamphlets, maps, charts, manuscripts, 
papers, paintings, statuary and other materi- 
als illustrative of the history of Iowa; to 
rescue from oblivion the memory of its early 
pioneers; to obtain and preserve narratives of 
their exploits, perils and hardy adventures; 
to secure facts and statements relative to the 
history, genius, progress or decay of our 
Indian tribes, to exhibit faithfully the antiqui- 
ties, and the past and present resources of 
the State; and to promote the study of history 
by lectures, and diffuse and publish informa- 
tion relating to the description and history of 
Iowa.’’ In short, the work of the society as 
outlined by its founders, was to consist in 
collecting, preserving, and publishing the 
materials of our state and local history. 

Now it can hardly be said that the State 
Historical Society of Iowa was, in its earlier 
years, liberally supported by the state. The 
idea seems to have prevailed that the library 
and collection would somehow grow by volun- 
tary contributions, and that with little or no 
expense the materials of history would find 
their way to the storerooms of the Scciety; 
and that the subscriptions would pay for the 
publications. Strange and visionary ideas! 
In 1860 the annual allowance was increased 
to $500. Twenty years later it was fixed at 
$1,000. And finally in 1902 the permanent 
annual support of the Society was raised to 
$2,500. In the meantime several special 
appropriations were voted for the benefit of 
the Society. The first special appropriation 
was made in 1868, when, in ‘‘An act in rela- 
tion to the State Historical Society,’’ $3,000 
annually for two years was appropriated. In 
1892 a second special appropriation of $1,000 
for the biennial -period was voted, Again in 


1900 the Society received a special appropria- | 


tion of $2,000. The last of the special appro- 


priations was made in 1902 and amounted to | 


$9,500. 


First. The official biennial reports, which 
have appeared regularly every two years since 
the organization of the Society in 1857. These 
reports appear in the set of Jowa Legislative 
Documents. 

Second. The quarterly pnblications, of 
which there were two series, namely: Zhe 
Annals of Iowa, and The lowa Historicaj 
Record. Tne first number of 7he Annals ap. 
peared in January, 1863. Thereafter the 
quarterly numbers were issued regularly until] 
December, 1874, when the series was sus- 
pended for want of funds. The Annals com- 
plete consists of twelve volumes. These 
volumes are now out of print and complete 
sets are exceedingly rare. In January, 1885, 
| the first number of 7he Record was issued. 
| This was ‘‘the resumption in fact of The 
| Annals of [owa.’’ Of The Record series 
| there are eighteen volumes. The last num- 
| ber bears the date of October, 1902. 





Third. The miscellaneous publications, 
of which the most important are: 


1. Documentary Material Relating to the 
History of Iowa, 3 vols., pp. 287, 288, 325. 

2. Fragments of the Debates of the Iowa 
Constitutional Conventions of 1844 and 1846, 
along with Pres; Comments and Other Materi. 
als on the Constitutions of 1844 and 1846, 
pp. 415. 

8. The Constitution and Records of the 
Claim Ass ciation of Johnson County (Iowa,) 
pp. xix, 195. 

4. The Constitution of Iowa (pocket edition), 
pp. 105 

5. Iowa City, a Contribution to the Early 
History of Iowa, pp. 116. 

6. Amish Mennonites in Iowa, pp. 60. 

7. Iowa Historical Lectures, 1892, pp. 9. 

8. Lowa Historical Lectures, 1894, pp. 135. 

9. Messages and Proclamations of the Gov- 
ernors of Iowa, 4 vols., pp. 487, 524, 472, 382. 

Such in brief is the work of the State His- 
torical Society of lowa in the past—a work 
which has already become a part of history. 








II. 


With these limited means the State Histor- | 


ical Society of Iowa has kept alive for nearly 


half a century an interest in state and local | 


history. It has accumulated a library of 


about 30,000 volumes along the lines of Iowa | 


and American history, and it has issued a 
whole shelf full of publications on Iowa his- 
tory. 

The various publications of the Society 
which have been issued since 1857 may be 
grouped under three heads: 


THE WORK OF THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AT PRESENT AND ITS PLANS FOR THE 
IMMEDIATE FUTURE. 


The present efforts of the State Historical 
Society, and its plans for the immediate 
future have a threefold direction: First, of 
extending the field of publication; second, of 

accumulating a great reference library in Iowa 
and American history, and ¢hird, of arousing 
| a larger interest in our state and local history 
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through membership in the State Historical 
Society. 

The Quarterly which is now published 
under the name of 7he Jowa Journal of His- 
tory and Politics stands for an effort to bring 
to the study of Iowa history the same scholar- 
ship and the same critical methods which 
stamp the best work in the field of general 
American history. The first volume of 7%e 
Towa Journal of History and Politics which 
was begun with the January, 1903, number, 
was completed with the October, 1903, issue. 
And so cordial has been the reception of this 
publication, not only in this state but 
throughout the United States generally, that 
the enlargement of the Quarterly issue from 
136 to about 200 or 250 pages is contemplated. 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
special appropriation made to the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa by the Twenty-ninth 
General Assembly, the Society has undertaken 
the compilation and publication of 7he Mes- 
sages and Proclamations of the Governors of 
fowa. Four volumes, averaging about 500 
pages each, have already been issued, and 
a fifth volume is now in press. It is estimated 
that three additional volumes will be necessary 
to bring the compilation down to 1904. When 
the complete work of eight volumes is pub- 
lished the Society contemplates the publica- 
tion of an index volume _ It is believed that 
Iowa is the first state in the Union to make 
generally available for reference purposes the 
messages and proclamations of its governors. 
But other states are already following the lead 
of Iowa. 

In this connection it is proper to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in the publication plans 
of the State Historical Society of Iowa, the 
series of 7he Messages and Proclamations of 
the Governors of Jowa does not stand alone. 
It is, indeed, but a part of a general plan, 
already conceived and largely matured by the 
State Historical Society of lowa, which con- 
templates the systematic collection, compila- 
tion, editing and publication of all those val- 
uable source materials of lowa history which 
have been preserved in the archives at Des 
Moines (lowa), Madison (Wis.), Washington 
(D. C.) and elsewhere. For it is believed 
that the publication of the materials of lowa 
history should not be taken up spasmodically 
and carried on in piecemeal fashion, but that 
such publication should proceed according to 








a well-conceived, well-arranged and well- 
thought-out system. It is such an orderly 
system of publications which the State His- 
torical Society contemplates as an important 
part of its work in the future. 

Considerable material has already been 
collected for a volume of documentary ma- 
terial illustrative of the history of political 
parties from the organization of the Territory 
down to the present day. 

Under the head of miscellaneous publica- 
tions the State Historical Society has recently 
issued the following original articles as re- 
prints from 7he Jowa Journal of History and 
Politics: 

JOLIET AND MARQUETTE IN IowA— By 
Laenas G. Weld. 

THE PoLiTICAL VALUE OF STATE CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL History—By Francis N. Thorpe. 

HISTORICO-ANTHROPOLOGICAL POSSIBILI- 
TIES IN lowaA—By Duren J. H. Ward. 

STtaTE HIsToRY IN THE PuBLIC HIGH 
ScHooLs—By Edmund J. James. 

THe HAMPTON ROADS CONFERENCE—By 
Joseph W. Rich. 

THE WISCONSIN GBRRYMANDERS OF 1891- 
1892—By Francis N. Thorpe. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION IN IOWA 
—By Duren J. H. Ward. 

CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTING IN lowa— By 
Paul S. Peirce. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Iowa STATE Pus- 
LICATIONS FOR 1900-1901—By Margaret Bud- 
ington. 

JOHN MARSHALL AS A CONSTRUCTIVE 
STATESMAN—By Emlin McClain. 

THE PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION IN 
lowa-—By Harold M. Bowman. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PARTY ORGANIZA- 
TION IN Iowa—By John W. Gannaway. 

LocaL TRADITION—By Johnson Brigham. 

In this coneection mention should be made 
of two historical bibliographies which have 
been prepared for publication by the State 
Historical Society: (1) A Bibliography of the 
Scientific Literature of Iowa, and (2) A Bibd- 
hiography of Iowa Public Documeuts . 

The bibliography of the scientific literature 
of lowa iscompiled by Mr. T. J. Fitzpatrick, 
M. S., who is an active member of the State 
Historical Society of Iowa. For some years 
Mr. Fitzpatrick has been collecting the scien- 
tific literature of Iowa (to which he himself 
has made a number of valuable contributions), 





and it is believed that his private collection is 
the most complete in the State. 

The bibliography of Iowa public docu- 
ments is being compiled by Miss Margaret 
Budington, who, in A Bibliography of Iowa 
State Publications for 1900 and 1901, is the 
first to take up in a comprehensive and schol- 
arly manner the compiling of bibliographies 
of the publications of this state. The Bid/i- 
ography of Iowa Public Documeuts includes 
the following: 

1. The Constitutions of Iowa, Journals of 
lowa Constitutional Conventions, and Debates 
lowa Constitutional Conventions. 

2. The Codes of Iowa. 

3. The Statute Laws of Iowa. 

4. The Journals of the Upper House of 
the Legislature. 

5. The Journals of the Lower House of 
the Legislature. 

6. The Iowa Legislative Documents. 

7. The Reports of the Supreme Court. 


Up to the present time no adequate check 
lists* or reliable bibliographies of the publica- 
tions of this state have been compiled and 
published. Libraries as well as individual 
collectors have had to carry on their work 
without authoritative guides. But now the 
rapid growth and development of public and 
college libraries throughout the state makes 
such guides to the historical, political and 
statistical literature of the Commonwealth 
absolutely necessary. Therefore, it is pro- 
posed to make the compilation and publica- 
tion of bibliographies a feature of the work of 
the State Historical Society in the future. 
The preparation of a complete bibliography 
of all the publications of the state is contem- 
plated. 

In the line of miscellaneous publications 
the State historical Society is looking forward 
also to the publication of: 

(1) Zhe Proceedings of the Fifth and Last 
Meeting (1889) of the Tri-State Old Settlers’ 
Association of Illinois, Missouri and Iowa, 





(3) A biographical! series to be issued un- 
der some such title as 7he Jowa Statesman 
Series, which will include biographical sketches 
of a selected list of men who have been prom- 
inent in the history of Iowa. 

The building of a great reference library 
in lowa of State and American history now pro- 
ceeds along lines definitely marked out. In 
order to indicate the field of collection it may 
be said that in making additions to the library 
either by exchange or by purchase the aim of 
the Board of Curators is, first of all, to secure 
the materials of Iowa history. Then, to facili- 
tate the study of comparative state history, 
which must becarried on in connection withany 
thorough or comprehensive study of our own 
local history, an effort is made to secure the 
most important historical publications of other 
states and territories. And finally, that the 
history of lowa may be properly studied in its 
larger relations to the Nation, works in gen- 
eral American history are from time to time 
added to the library. During the biennial 
period from July 1, 1901, to June 30, 1903, 
approximately 4,149 volumes were added to 
the library. Of this number 3,484 were ob- 
tained through gift and exchange, and 665 
through purchase. 

In order to stimulate a larger interest in the 
history of Iowa, and to make such interest 
more effective through co-operative effort, the 
following provisions for membership in the 
State Historical Society of lowa have been 
established: 

Any person may become a member of the 
State Historical Society of lowa upon election 
by the Board of Curators and the payment of 
an entrance fee of $5. Membership in this 
Society may be retained after the first year 
upon the payment of $3 annually. 

Members of the Society shall be entitled to 
receive the quarterly and all other publications 


| of the Society during the continuance of their 


the manuscript which is now in the possession | 


of the Society. 

(2) An Anthropological Survey of the State 
of Jowa (with map) which will include the des- 
ignation, location, and description of the 
mounds and other evidences of prehistoric in- 
habitants. 


* Since the above was written the Check List of Io 
Commission. 





| ment of $1 annually. 


membership. 

Any public school, or college library in the 
State of Iowa may be enrolled as a library 
member upon application and the payment of 
a fee of $1. Such library membership may 
be retained after the first year upon the pay- 
Libraries enrolled as 
library members of the State Historical Society 


, of Iowa shall be entitled to receive the quar- 
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issued during the period of their membership. 

Under these provisions about one hundred 
libraries throughout the State have already 
been enrolled as library members of the State 
Historical Society of Iowa. 


III. 


THE HISTORICAL FUNCTION OF THE. PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 


In conclusion it shouid be said that the | 
State Historical Society is not the only agent | 


in the State for preserving the materials of 
our State and local history. The public 
jibraries throughout the State also have an im- 
portant function te perform in the preserva- 
tion of our local annals. 


to collect and preserve the materials of State 
and local history. And herein the public 
library should aim : 


First. To place on its shelves the standard 
works on general American history. 


Second. To add to its collection all books, 
pamphlets, etc., bearing upon the history of 
Iowa—including the public documents of the 
State (e. g., the State laws, the House and 
Senate journals, the set of legislative docu- 
ments, the Supreme Court reports, Official 
Register, etc.). 

Third. To collect and preserve the mate- 
rials of local history, that is, all matter of 
historical importance touching the life of the 
community in which the public library is lo- 
cated. Under this head would come: 

(a) Files of the local newspapers and sets 
of periodicals and journals published in 
the community. 

(b) Official publications of the town and 
county in which the library is located (e. 
g., city ordinances, school laws and re- 
ports of county officers). 

(c) Local town or city directories. 

(d) Announcements, programs, proceed- 
ings, etc., of all local, literary, scien- 
tific, political, philanthropical, educa- 
tional, fraternal and religious clubs and 
organizations. 

(e) Books, pamphlets, articles, etc., writ- 
ten by men and women who live in the 
community in which the library is lo- 
cated. 














(f) Photographs and autographs and au- 
tograph letters of prominent citizens. 
(g) A scrapbook containing clippings rela- 
tive to the local community. 
Fourth. The public library should aim to 
set aside a room and shelves for the use of a 
local historical society. 





WHY SHOULD A SMALL LIBRARY 
BE ORGANIZED?* 





BY MISS FANNY DUREN, ELDORA, IOWA, 





This is an age of organization. When in 
the years to come it shall devolve upon some 
historian to record the events of the age, 


It is suggested that | what single word will be chosen which will so 


the historical function of the public library is | 


definitely characterize the spirit of the times 
as the word, organization? We hear it on 
every side, organized capital, labor, organized 
charity, education, religious work, every 
phase of human activity is organized, ar- 
ranged, systematized according to a uniform 
plan fora given purpose. 

We marvel at the business of our great 
commercial houses—carried on as smoothly 
and with as little friction but with as mighty 
a force as that displayed by one of our great 
ocean liners plowing its pathway from Von- 
tinent to Continent. What is the secret of 
success in this active business world where 
are employed hundreds of men, women and 
children with all degrees of training and 
adaptability? It is thorough organization. 
Every head of a department, every shop girl 
and bell boy knows and performs his duty, 
and his alone. There is a systematic divis- 
ion of labor and general co-operation 
resulting in the final accomplishment of great 
ends. 

With commendable pride we speak of our 
educational s:stem. That system is but an 
organization so arranged that the child passes 
through the various schcols from the kinder- 
garten to the high school, from the prepar- 
atory school to the university. These schools 
are so systematized to meet the various stages 
possible to human development that the edu- 
cation of the child is but a series of steps, one 
following another, leading to a broad liberal 
education which may continue through life. 

Other institutions and enterprises have 
recognized the value of thorough organiza- 


*Paper read at the Iowa Library Association, Marshalltown, October, 6, 1903. 





tion, have grasped its principles and are 
making mighty progress in the strength and 
freedom thus acquired. Why should not the 
library ? Whyshould not the small library 
claim a right to this principle which makes 
for success? 

Before entering upon a full discussion of 
the question, ‘‘Why should a small library be 
organized ?’’ let me say that in the prepara- 
tion of this paper I have had distinctly in 
mind the needs of the sma// library; by small 
I mean the library with from 500 to 5,000 vol- 
umes. It is with the trustee, librarian, 
patron of the smud/ library that I wish to talk 
over the subject of library organization; a 
subject which is of vital importance for the 
fullest development, the most far-reaching 
influence of your library. a. 

If you have never had the opportunity of 
using a well-organized library; if you have 
never known the satisfaction of being able to 
find what you want, where you want it, when 
you want it; if ‘‘accession book,’’ ‘ ‘shelf 
list,’’ ‘‘catalogue,’’ an ‘ ‘up-to-date charging 
system’’ are but phrases showered upon you 
by some enthusiast recently come from 
Library School, I know just what an expen- 
sive impracticable machine an organized 
library must seem to you. Perhaps you are 
the conscientious trustee of a very limited 
library fund; you feel it your duty to spend 
that money for recognized library purposes, 
for books and periodicals. Perhaps you are 
already an overburdened and much beset 
librarian who has now far more than one 
woman can do to supply the demands made 
upon your time. Then doubtless you have 
already laid aside the question of library 
organization as a lot of red tape; an extrava- 
gance with which the city libraries may amuse 
themselves if they choose but as a luxury far 
beyond your reach. 

Let me suggest that here is the strongest 
argument for the need of organizing your 
library; the very fact that yours is a small 
library, that your funds are limited, that the 
librarian is the library staff in more senses 
than one; these facts make a wise and careful 
systematizing of your resources practically 


imperative. Eyery book, every chapter,every 


page in your library dealing With an impor- 
tant subject ought to be made available that 
it may be utilized to the fullest when there is 





demand for it, yet with the least expenditure 
of time and strength. 

Miss Crawford, in her excellent little 
pamphlet on Cataloguing, has admirably 
expressed the necessity of careful organization. 
I will quote her for the benefit of those who 
are not already familiar with her position on 
the subject: 

‘*The more generous the soul of the libra- 
rian, the more spiritual her power, the more 
common-sense her abilities, the more she will 
be obliged to depend upon a perfect machin- 
ery to carry out her aim of cultivating the 
best reading habit in her community, by 
bringing the right book and the right person 
together at the right time, the more she 
will be balked at every turn and ren- 
dered frantic by her inability to meet 
these ends, because her resources are not 
classified so as to be found quickly, nor 
adequately catalogued so as to show whether 
there is anything at all in those recources 
which will answer the particular demand. To 
be truly able, genuinely enthusiastic and sin- 
cerely kind, the librarian must, in the nature 
of things, be forced to begin with ‘machinery 
and must insist that the machinery be so per- 
fectly constructed that it can be relied upon 
to tell the truth whenever used.’’ 

But today you have left behind the per- 
plexities at home; the limited funds, the 
never finished work; truly the funds will not 
increase during your absence nor will the 
work do itself, but may it not be possible to 
devise some means by which those funds and 
your own efforts may be directed to accom- 
plish more toward enabling you to provide 
**the best reading for the greatest number at 
the least cost?’’ 

And now, just what does it mean to or- 
ganize your library? It means three things: 

First. A clear comprehension of the tre- 
mendous power for human uses concealed in 
a collection of books free to the citizens of 
your community. 

Second. An intelligent knowledge of the 
members of your community; their employ- 
ment, amusements, aspirations, needs. 

Third. A careful adjustment of the latent 
forces concealed in these books to meet the 
requirements of your community. 

First, what are the tremendous forces con- 
cealed in these books? 




















It is a genuine inspiration to think of the 
admirable educational work of the woman’s 


clubs of today; of the woman’s clubs of this | 


city. I wish that we might make this a real 
experience meeting, letting each club woman 
present tell ‘‘ What books have done for me.’’ 
I think I would need to dwell no longer upon 
the power of books. It is to the serious 
books—the books of information—that the 
club woman turns; to the books which will give 
her the facts of history, literature, science 
and art. To the club woman who has had 
few of the advantages of schvoling, the 
library is a school; there she finds instruction, 
lecture, text-book, laboratory combined; 
there she may gain a thorough education. 
What hundreds of women in our land may 
turn today to the free public library as their 
own alma mater! 

These books of information have untold 
treasure for the ambitious high school stu- 
dent, who, aroused by sume question of his- 
tory or science discussed in the class room, 
comes to the library for further information; 
for the boy who wants to know how to make 
a kite; for the little girl who comes to the 
librarian with, ‘‘ Please, could you find me 
a piece; one they ain’t anybody spoke in our 
school before;’’ for the local electrician, whose 








few text-books do not satisfy his thirst for | 


knowledge of his profession. 

But the library is not merely a storehouse 
of facts. There are books of information but 
there are books of imagination, books of rec- 
reation, of inspiration. Petrach says, ‘‘Some 
books relate to me the events of past ages, 
while others reveal to me the secrets of Na- 
ture. Some teach me how to live, and others 
how to die. Some by their vivacity drive away 
my cares and exhilarate my spirits, while 
others give fortitude to my mind and teach me 
the important lesson how to restrain my de- 
sires and to depend wholly upon myself.’’ 

Six hundred years ago the Latin poet recog- 
nized the power of the written page. That 
very power augmented by the record of the 
intervening decades lies at the command of 
every member of your community. Do you 
remember Lowell’s phrasing of the mere 
ability to read? ‘‘ It is the key which admits 


us to the whole world of thought, and fancy, 
and imagination; to the company of saint and 
sage, of the wisest and the wittiest at their 
It enables us to 


wisest and wittiest moment. 








see with the keenest eyes, hear with the finest 
ears and listen to the sweetest voices of all 
time.’’ 

This is the power of books. What of the 
people whom you would aid in gaining this 
power ? 

Here is the necessity fora knowledge of 
the people -of your community. How are 
they employed? Are they tradespeople, me- 
chanics, agriculturists; are they people of 
education and culture who will come to the 
library of their own accord ; are they familiar 
with books, the best books; have they well- 
chosen libraries in their own homes; do they 
take the standard periodicalsand keep them- 
selves informed upon the questions of the dayr 

What is the standard of your public school? 
What help are the children receiving from 
their instructors ? Are they people who are at 
home in the library? Have you active 
Woman’s Clubs? If so, along what lines are 
they directing their study ; have you copies of 
their programs? Do you know what material 
the library has which will meet their demands ? 

Are your peopie fond of the theatre? Are 
they able to distinguish between a Shakes- 
pearean play and a ‘‘show?’’ Have you a 
well-established lecture course, and what class 
of lectures are most popular? What is the 
religious status of your community? 

These are questions regarding a community 
as a whole; you must know the individuals also. 
Make friends with that boy in the seventh 
grade who longs to be an explorer; with the 
boy who has put up a telephone line of his 
own; with the woman who has to bea washer- 
woman six days in the week and wants to bea 
‘*duchess’’ on Sunday. These are the people 
whom you may serve; these are the souls 
starving for food; you have a vast store-house 
at your command, will you unlock it? Will 
you allow them to satisfy their craving? Will 
you make it possible for them to gain that 
living food which shall make them strong, 
pure-minded men and women? 

But how can you so adjust the latent 
forces in books that they shall meet these vital 
needs? Your resources must be so well 
arranged that you can lay your hand on 
exactly the mental food needed in one or sev- 
eral books for the special individual exactly at 
the time when he requires it. 

‘* To organize,’’ says the Century Diction- 
ary, ‘‘is to arrange according toa uniform 





plan for a given purpose; to systematize.’’ 
In the organization of a small library what is 


the given purpose? Toward what end are 
you working? To have your library up to 
date, because it is good form; because other 
libraries organize? By no means. The aim 
of the free public library is one with that of 
all worthy institutions and individuals — to 
have a part in the building of sound, worthy 
character. To this end how shall you arrange 
your library? How systematize it? 

Here we come to the technical work of 
organization; that which seems at times to 
over-shadow the really vital part; it is neces- 
sary, however, but necessary only as the fact 
of the great possibilities of a free public 
library make it so. 

The danger which lies always in the path 
of the organizer, is that of system for sys- 
tem’s sake; system which is not a means to 
a worthy end simply devours time, money 
and vitality. The librarian must know what 
are her resources; what material is at her 
command; where that material may be found 
and where it may be found at any moment. 
To meet these demands certain processes 
must be performed; certain records must be 
made. 

In the actual process of library organiza- 
tion, the books are first treated as library 
property, the first permanent record to be 
made being the accession record. Each 
volume, as it comes to the library, is entered 
in the accession book and given an accession 
number of its own. Here is kept a history, 
more or less detailed, of every volume whicn 
belongs to the library; here is a record of the 
growth of the library from yearto year. To 
the accession record one may turn for items 
regarding the author, title, place, publisher, 
price and date of receipt of any volume which 
has ever belonged to the library; here at any 
time one may determine the exact number of 
volumes belonging to the library by referring 
to the last accession number and deducting 
the number of volumes withdrawn. The 
accession book is the business record of the 
library; it is the basis for insurance. 

When the books have been carefully acces- 
sioned and have passed through the mechan- 
ical processes of collating, stamping, labeling 
and book-pocketing they are ready to be 
treated not as mere property but as literature. 











They should then be classified. But what is 
the need of classification? 

Go into the store of your grocer at home; 
observe that his goods are arranged, classi- 
fied. In one part of the store stands crockery, 
in another spices, in another canned goods; 
vegetables are separated from nuts, fruits 
from vegetables; of the fruits, peaches stand 
by themselves, and cherries by themselves, 
Why is the grocer so careful in the arrange. 
ment of his goods? Simply that he may be 
able to wait upon his customer with the least 
possible expenditure of time and labor; he 
must be able to know whether he has certain 
goods in stock; where they are, and where 
they are now. 

The librarian should certainly be able to 
wait upon her patron with as great ease, cer- 
tainty and speed as the grocer his customer. 
To that end she must classify her books. But 
how? 

That question has been answered by Mr. 
Dewey in his wonderful system of Decimal 
Classification. This system provides for nine 
different classes, divided and subdivided, 
with figures indicating the various subjects; 
to some one of these classes or sub-classes 
every book in your library may be assigned. 

Each book having been labeled and its 
distinctive call number marked upon the 
label, it is then placed upon the shelves, its 
number placing it ever after in relative posi- 
tion with the books of the same or kindred 
subjects. 

If the books were to remaia upon the 
shelves, a model systematic arrangement, our 


' work would here come to an end. But the 


present day library is not a book depository 
nor adisplay room; it isadispensary. Books 
should stand on the library shelves only when 
no one can be found to read them. They 
must have their places in the library but not 
remain there; yet the librarian should be able 


| to tell exactly where a book should go when 


it comes in, that she may be able to direct the 
next reader to it. To this end a permanent 
record should be made of the books. 

The shelf list is a card list of the books 
arranged by subject in the exact order in 
which the books should stand upon the 
shelves. Although half the books may be in 
circulation, one may turn to the shelf list and 


_ see just what books, on a certain subject, 


| 
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belong to the library. Once or twice a year 
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the librarian should take an inventory, com- 
paring the books on the shelves with the shelf 
list, referring to the charging tray for volumes 
not on the shelves, thus assuring herself that 
no volume is actually lost. 

As may be seen, these two records, the 
accession book and the shelf list are primarily 
for the use of the librarian. We come now to 
the public dictionary catalogue, that record 
which the librarian herself terms her best 
assistant. 

In the discussion of the catalogue, the cen- 
ter of all the library records, with her own 
cordial consent, I have made liberal use of 
Miss Crawford’s pamphlet on cataloguing 
above mentioned. 

‘*The catalogue,’’ as Miss Crawford 
defines it, ‘‘is the one medium through which 
the resources in your library are made avail- 
able to all classes and ages of people, at all 
times and on all subjects, and even to the 
librarian, who is popularly used for a cata- 
logue.’’ 

The purpose of the catalogue answers the 
questions: 

First. What books have you by a certain 
author? 

Second. Have you a book of a certain 
title? 

Third. What have you on a certain subject? 

Fourth. To tell where any book which 
answers your question ought to be found, if 
in its correct place on the shelf. 

The dictionary catalogue is a card index of 
the resources of your library. Here every 
book is entered once under author; once or 
more under title if distinctive; one or one 
hundred times less or more according to the 
nature of the book, for subjects of which it 
treats. To illustrate: 

A reader comes with the question, ‘‘What 
books have you by John Ruskin?’’ Turn to 
your catalogue; run through the cards to 
Ruskin. Here you find entries for Stones of 
Venice, 729; Sesame and Lillies, 824; Ethics 
of the Dust, 543; King of the Golden River, 
398. Four books standing in four different 
parts of the library. Had you sent your 
reader to any one shelf, he would have found 
but one book, missing the other three. In 
the catalogue he would find the four. 

Another reader may ask, ‘‘Have you a 
book, ‘Stones of Venice?’ I do not know the 
author.’’ Your own memory may have 





lapsed forthe moment. Turn to your cata- 
logue; run through the cards S, to Stones, 
and you find Stones of Venice, John Ruskin, 
729. 

Still another reader may ask, ‘‘ What 
material have you on Venice?’’ You might 
go to the various shelves of history, travel, 
art, and find much material; but better turn 
to your catalogue, to Venice. Here you find 
Makers of Venice; Stones of Venice; Gondola 
Day; John L. Stoddard’s Lectures on Venice, 
in fact, all the material of your library on 
that subject, grouped in one place. 

Here on the subject side we come to the 
crowning feature of the catalogue. The libra- 
rian of a small library will doubtless be able 
to answer the usual questions of author and 
title; but when we come to the subject-matter 
then we pass the bounds of possibility for any 
one human mind. It is the obscure chapter, 
the single page, revealing some bit of desired 
information that you must be able to find; 
and the catalogue alone can disclose it. 

Wisdom and judgment must be exercised 
in the analysis of books; analytics are fascin- 
ating; it will be a temptation to try to bring 
out everything, thus oyercrowding your cata- 
logue and making it an index instead of a 
catalogue. The cataloguer requires a thor- 
ough knowledge of her community. What 
are their interests; what demands are liable 
to be made upon her treasure house, and then 
give references to this material that will be 
helpful. 

In this connection I desire to mention an 
article by our own Miss Tyler in the July 
number of the Commission Quarterly, a re- 
print from the Library Journal entitled 
‘*A Modification of subject entries for 
card catalogues.’’ Miss Tyler quotes 
from an article by Mr. Herbert Putnam re- 
ferring to the imminent danger of over-crowd- 
ing our card catalogues. She proposes a 
modification of the uses of shelf list and cata- 
logue. Her plan is in brief: 

First. That the shelf list be used by the 
public as a subject catalogue of entire books 
on asubject. 

Second. That the catalogue consist of 

(a) Author cards, 

(b) Title cards, 

(c) Analytic subject cards for parts of 
books, with general reference cards under 
subject referring to shelf list. 








This modification will, I believe, be useful 
to the small library in an infinite saving of 
time, labor and money. There is the disad- 
vantage of the necessity of referring from one 
list to another. Whereas the ideal arrange- 
ment records all material on a given subject 
in one place; but to the small library which 
cannot afford a full dictionary catalogue that 
inconvenience can be easily overcome. 

I am thoroughly convinced from my 
own experience that the shelf list should be 
open to the public as a subject catalogue 
and with a liberal use of class and name 
guides it may be made very useful. 

In addition to these three permanent rec- 
ords, accession book, shelf listand catalogue, 
a simple, easily-operated system of charging 
books should be established. No one system 
may be said to be the best; the system 
depends upon circumstances; the one 
chosen should be one easily operated, requir- 
ing no writing at the time the loan is made ; 
a book card for each book on which at time 
of loan, the date, and borrower’s number 
should be entered, seems a necessity. It 
should be capable of answering at any time 
the essential questions of where a book is, 
who has it, and when it was taken out. 

In conclusion, let us again ask the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why should a small library be organ- 
ized ?’’ In order that a librarian may know 
what resources are at her command, where a 
book may be found at any moment when it is 
needed. What does the organization of a 
library imply? A realization of the power of 
books, a knowledge of people, the creation 
of a point of contact between books and peo- 
ple. This point of contact is most effectively 
brought about by the making of certain rec- 
ords, i. e., accession record, shelf list, catal- 
ogue and charging system. 

The small library thus equipped, adminis- 
tered by an efficient librarian, will prove the 
power of organization for the accomplish- 
ment of worthy ends, even though the means 
be small. 





BOOKS FOR SALE. 
Simpson College Library, Indianola, has 
a set of Richardson’s ‘*Messages and papers 
of the Presidents,’’ ten volumes, bound in 
cloth, which they will be glad to sell or ex- 
change. Further information may be obtained 
of the librarian, Miss Theo. Hamilton. 





IOWA CHECK LIST. 


The Check List of the Publications of the 
State of lowa, prepared under the supervision 
of the Iowa Library Commission, mention of 
which was made in the October Quarlérly, is 
completed and in print and has been sent to all 
the free public libraries of the State. It will 
be sent to others on application to the Secre- 
tary of the Library Commission. It is hoped 
that it may prove to be an aid and incentive 
in the collection and preservation of state 
publications. 

The Executive Council of lowa authorized 
the preparation of the list, providing help for 
its compilation; and to Governor Cummins, 
who is ex-officio Chairman of the Executive 
Council, the libraries are indebted for making 
the preparation and printing of this useful 
list possible. 

Two copies are sent to each free public 
libruary, so that, after checking what is al- 
ready in the library, one copy may be 
returned to be used in supplying the desired 
numbers and volumes. 





THE STATE HOUSE FIRE. 


Inasmuch as many inquiries have come from 
friends in all parts of the State regarding the 
welfare of the [owa Library Commission and 
the Traveling Library Department at the time 
of the State House Fire, January 4th, we take 
this opportunity of expressing our apprecia- 
tion of the kindly interests manifested and of 
stating that the Commission suffered no ma- 
terial loss, but considerable inconvenience on 
account of the hasty removal from the room 
which had been occupied as an office. 

The Executive Council had previously as- 
signed rooms in the basement for the Com- 
mission so that sufficient shelving might be 
provided for its various and increasing activi- 
ties in connection with the Traveling Library, 
the Clearing House for periodicals, etc., as 
well as general work. Into these rooms the 
Commission moved at the time of the fire, and 
hereafter all its work will be conducted on the 
ground floor of the State House. The room 
in the State Library, formerly occupied by 
the Commission as an office, was greatly 
needed by the State Library, which is stead- 
ily outgrowing its present capacity. 





RENTING OF BOOKS FROM COM- 
MERCIAL LIBRARIES FOR PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY USE.* 


BY MISS MARY E. DOWNEY, LIBRARIAN PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY, OTTUMWA, IOWA. 


When attending a library convention, 
either State or National, I elways feel paid 
for my effort if I can carry home even one 
flew practical idea. And here let me con- 
gratulate your committee on the very prac- 
tical program prepared for our ears and 
minds. What we need in our conventions, 
both National and State, is the discussion of 
new, up-to-date topics, from which one can 
derive something of practical value for his 
own library. 

Last year at the Magnolia conference I 
was impressed by a suggestion made in a few 
modest words by Mr. Ballard of the Berk- 
shire Athenaeum library, in regard to the use 
made of the Tabard Inn, or what is now 
called the Bodley Club service, in his library. 

Our work was just beginning at Ottumwa 
and the demand for books almost exceeded 
the supply. On my return from the conven- 





tion it was suggested to the board that we | 


try the Bodley Club service. The matter was 
discussed and after careful consideration was 
favorably decided. 

We thus have the use of 125 books a 
month, paying $150 a year, quarterly pay- 
ments in advance. This means 10 cents for 
the use of a book for one month. Freight 


both ways is paid by the service and the | 





books are not returned until the new instal- | 


ment arrives. Weexchange about one hun- 


dred books a month, as it is impossible to get 
them all in at once, and some we often prefer | 


to keep longer. 
lost the fixed price, to avoid correspondence, 
is $1, whether the value of the book be more 
‘orless. We charge patrons nothing for the 
use of these books and the library rules apply 
to their use the same as to our seven-day 
books. Wherethelibrary has too small a book 
fund to consider their free use to the public, 
the service may be used as a pay collection. 
We have found the service successful and sat- 
isfactory in every way. 
The principal advantage to public libraries 
using the Bodley Club service is that they can 





If a book be destroyed or | 





obtain the books of temporary value without 
paying the full library price. To a great 
extent the use of these rented books solves the 
problem of the net price system, especially 
where the smaller libraries are concerned. 
The library can have the use of the latest 
books without buying them for a year until 
the net price is off. 

The Bodley Club does not guarantee to 
supply the latest books in quantities—but as 
the demard for books in the Booklovers 
Library is over within about four months of 
publication they then supply as many books 
as are desired of a title. They always supply 
as many new books immediately on publica- 
tion as they are able to ship promptly from 
their regular stock. They furnish duplicates 
in any quantity after the books are a few 
months old, the demand in the public library 
continuing for months after these books are 
supplied. They guarantee to make the serv- 
ice satisfactory and worth the money. 


By the use of these books librarians and 
book committees do not have to depend on 
unsatisfactory book reviews since they can 
have the book itself almost as soon as pub- 
lished. The public too has access to the latest 
books without delay which must always in 
some way be brought about to make a public 
library most satisfactory. 


The larger number and greater variety of 
books which the library is thus able to supply 
popularizes the library and increases the cir- 
culation. People like the assurance of fresh, 
new books each month. The aristocratic 
appearance is a strong feature which attracts 
like a magnet. The handsome bookcase, 
containing the latest books encased in neat 
covers, attracts the most fastidious. 


The methnd of handling is so simple as to 
delight both the borrower aud loan desk 
assistant. No accessioning, cataloguing, 
classifying, labeling, stamping or pocketing 
need bedone. Asimple charging card con- 
taining the number of the book and kept at 
the charging case, being changed from one 
place to another as the book is either out or in 
is all that is required. The borrower uses his 
regular card and the book is subject to the 
same regulations as our seven-day books. 

The library does not have to meet the 
expense of the wear and tear of these books 


*Paper read at the Missiouri State Library Association, St. Joseph, October 29, 1903. 
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as when owning them. The cost of rebinding 
and replacing worn out copies would amount 
to several times more than their rent while 
much precious time is saved the staff in mend- 
ing. Itis a constant marvel to us how the 
books are furnished so cheaply. Ata recent 
meeting of the library board one of the most 
conservative members and a business man 
remarked that ‘‘ the use of these books was 
the best investment the library had made.”’ 

So popular have our Bodley Club books 
become with all concerned, the public, the 
library staff, and the board that it would 
seem impossible to withdraw the service. 

In preparing this paper I wrote to the 
manager of the Bodley Club Library, asking 
for a list of public libraries using the service 
and received a list of thirty-six such libraries, 
asfollows: Amsterdam, N. Y.; Atlantic City, 
N. J.; Aurania, Ill.; Beverly, Mass.; Car- 
negie Library, East Liverpool, Ohio; Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Elwood, Ind.; Ferguson Library, 
Stanford, Conn.; Johnstown, N Y.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Lansing, Mich.; La Salle, IIl.; 
Lawrence, Kan.; Leavenworth, Kan.; Los 
Gatos, Cal.; Medford, Mass.; Milford, Del.; 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio; Muncie, Ind.; New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Norwalk, Conn.; Ottumwa, 











tury. Seymour Eaton, whose genius brought 
about this enterprise, is one of the greatest 
organizers the world knows. To successfully 
manage a network extending not only over 
our own vast country but beyond its limits, is 
a task which deserves the respect and admira- 
tion of every booklover. 





SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL, 19034. 





The Iowa Library Commission takes pleas- 
ure in announcing that the fourth annual ses- 
sion of the lowa Summer School for Library 
Training will be held at the State University 
at Iowa City, June 18 to July 30, 1904. 

As in former sessions, the instruction in 
classifying and cataloguing will be given by 
Miss Esther Crawford of the Public Library, 
Cleveland, O., and the special course in Li- 
brary Work with Children will be given by 
Miss Annie Carroll Moore, Children’s Librar- 
ian, Pratt Institute Library, Brookly, N. Y, 
Those desiring information regarding the 
course should apply to the Director, Miss Alice 
S. Tyler, lowa Library Commission Des 
Moines. 





The following motto, printed with artistic 


_ border and type was presented by the Cleve- 


Iowa; Pawtucket, R. I.; Paola, Kan.; Pitts- | 


field, Mass.; Portsmouth, N. H.: Reuben 


| to each member of the staff. 


McMillan Library, Youngstown, Ohio; Rut- | 


land, Vt.; Santa Cruz, Cal.; Savannah, Ga.; 
Smyrna, Del.; Torrington, Conn.; Vinton, 
Iowa; Walpole, Mass.; Warren, Mass.; and 
Wilmington, Del. 

Charles Edwari Mudie seems to have 
struck the keynote of library service when 


before the middle of the last century he began | 


to circulate the London 7imes, costing 12 
cents a day, to subscribers at 2 cents an 


hour. 


Starting in business for himself in | 


1840, he began to circulate books in the same | 


way. The work grew by leaps and bounds 


until it spread its circulation over the whole | 


British empire. 


This was truly an American idea, and to | 
one of our own countrymen is due the con- | 


ception of a similar idea and the accomplish- 
ment of a greater work in a shorter time. 
Four years have developed the largest and 


land Public Library as a Christmas souvenir 
It is a good 
motto for all who are interested in public 
library advancement. 

** We believe in the power of good books 
to enlarge and enrich human life; we believe 
in the mission of the library in bringing these 
books to the pebple; we believe in library 
workers as agents in this good work; we be- 
lieve in the strength which comes of united 
effort and mutual helpfulness; so believing, 
let us give each to the other the helping 
hand, and each to our work our highest en- 
deavor!’’ 





IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS: 
Mrs. Henry J. Howe, President, Marshall- 
town. 
Miss Miriam E. 


Carey, Secretary, Bur- 


| lington. 


best circulating library in the world, making | 


over eleven million book exchanges last year. 
The growth and work of the Booklover’s 
Library is one of the marvels of onr new cen- 


Mr. M. H. Douglass, Treasurer, Grinnell. 

The next annual meeting will be held at 
St. Louis in October, at the time of the 
American Library Association meeting. 
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ATLANTIC PUBLIC LIBRARY—CaRNEGIE BUILDING. 


LIBRARY NEWS OF THE STATE. 


Ames. The Board of Library Trustees 


After the exercises an opportunity wa 


| given to examine the building, which is con- 


of the new public library at Ames are hoping | 


tooccupy their new Carnegie building next 
summer, and have, with commendable fore- 
sight, selected their librarian. 


| Many years to come. 


Miss Lorena | has heretofore existed in Atlantic and Mr. 


N. Webber, whom they have selected, is now | 


attending the library school at the University | made it necessary to vote on the preliminary 


of Illinois, and will begin her duties at the 
completion of the college year. 


Atlantic. 


structed of pressed brick, with inside finish- 
ing of stained oak. Its size will afford ample 
accommodations for books and readers for 
No free public library 


Carnegie’s proposal to erect a library building 


| question of the establishment and mainte- 


The new public library erected | 


for the city of Atlantic by Mr. Andrew Carne- | 


gie, at acost of $12,500.00, was opened with 
appropriate exercises on the evening of De- 
cember 28, 1903. 
lows: 

Music by male quartet. 

Invocation by Rev. Doctor Hill. 

Introductory address by Hon. J. A. Mc- 
Waid, Mayor of the City and President of the 
Board of Library Trustees. 

Address by Hon. Smith McPherson, Judge 
of the United States District Court. 

Music by male quartet. 


by Miss Tyler, Secretary Iowa Library Com- 
mission. 
Address by Hon. Lafayette Young. 


The program was as fol- | 


nance ofa free library by municipal tax. The 
people voted favorably on this question in the 
spring of 1902, and a subscription by citizens 
provided the necessary funds for the purchase 
of a lot. 


The library opens its doors with about one 


| thousand volumes, many of them having 


| been given by interested citizens. 


Mrs. M. 
M. Battis, of Marshalltown, was secured by 
the board to catalogue and organize the 
library previous to the opening. Miss Pearl 
Evans is the librarian, having been elected 
by the library board in time to attend the 
summer school for library training at the 


: - | State University last summer. 
A few words on library progress in lowa | 
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Carroll.— The Board of Trustees of the 
Carroll Public Library are having their books 
classified and catalogued, preparatory to oc- 
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cupying their new Carnegie building, now in 
ptfocess of erection. Mrs. M. M. Battis is 
aiding the librarian, Mrs. Martha H. Bangs, 
in this work. 

Centerville.—Since the last issue of the 
Quarterly the people of Centerville and the 
State at large have suffered the loss of a dis- 
tinguished citizen, Ex-Governor Francis M. 
Drake. He was a generous supporter of edu- 
cational interests and has left lasting monu- 
ments in Drake University at Des Moines, and 
the Drake Public Library building at Center- 
ville, which was dedicated a little more than 
a year ago, the lot and building costing about 
$40,000. 

Clinten. The Board of Library trustees 
of the new library at Clinton have elected 
Miss Belle Sweet as librarian. Miss Sweet 
will complete her course in library training at 
the University of Illinois in June, her pre- 
vious college preparation having been at the 
University of Wisconsin; she has been a resi- 
dent of Clinton having taught in the high 
school there. The new $45,000 Carnegie 
building is nearing completion and with a 
competent trained librarian and a_ well- 
equipped building this library will doubtless 
soon take its place as one of the prozressive 
libraries of the state. 

Denison —The new Carneg’e library build- 

ing at Denison is nearing completion and 
will be opened early in the spring. Miss 
Grace E. Meyers has been elected librarian. 


Dubuque. — The Carnegie-Stout free 
public library of Dubuque completed its first 
entire calendar year with a most commend- 
able record of work accomplished, the circu- 
lation of books for the year being 105,593 
volumes. Library Day was observed by the 
Educational Division of the Woman’s Club 
last spring and an attractive program was 
presented including an address by the librar- 
ian, Miss Smith, on ‘‘The child, the home 
and the library.’’ A beautiful statue of David 
was presented by the Club to the children’s 
room. The Arts and Crafts exhibit held in 
the library this winter under the auspices of 
the Civics Division of the Woman’s Club was 








given to each child in an addressed envelope 
to make the matter more personal. Migs 
Bessie Sargent Smith, the librarian, has 
addressed the clubs and schools during the 
year on the uses of the library in their work, 
Eldora.—The free public library at E]- 
dora celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of a library in Eldora on De. 
cember 3d. W.I1. Crane, superintendent of 
Marshalltown schools, gave a most intertaining 
address ; the president of the Library Board, 
Mr. E. H. Lundy, making a few introductory 
remarks on the significance of the event. 
Miss Tyler, the secretary of the Library Com- 
mission, spoke briefly on the work of library 
extension in the State, by means of the Li- 
brary Commission. Music was furnished by 
the orchestra from the Industrial School for 
Boys at Eldora. A series of free lectures have 
been planned by the librarian, Miss Esta- 
brook, the funds being provided by subscrip- 
tion through the efforts of the club women 
and other friends of the library. 
Harlan.—Steps are being taken by the 
people of Harlan to establish a free public 
library, and the question will be voted upon 
at the spring election. The P. E. O. Society 
has built up and supported a library of over 
1,200 volumes, and they have expressed their 
willingness to turn this library over to the 
city. Mrs. Battis has just completed the 
classifying and cataloguing of their library. 


Le Mars.—The amount given by Mr. Car- 


negie for the erection of a library building 


has been increased, making the total cost of 
the building $12,500. 

Manchester,—The free public library is 
being classified and catalogued by Miss Fanny 
Duren, of Eldora, assisted by the librarian, 
Mrs. Jones. The library consists of about 
4,000 volumes and now occupies its own 
building, which was a gift from Mr. Car- 
negie. 

Maquoketa. The dedicatory exercises 
of the Carnegie building for the free public 
library at Maquoketa were held in the 
Methodist church January 19, 1904, at 2:30 p. 


| Mm. The program was as follows: 


very successful and brought many people to | 


the library. In order to impress upon the 
boys and girls the importance of caring for 
the books a Maxson book mark, printed in an 
attrative manner on red card board, has been 
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Music—Orchestra. 

Invocation—Rev. Samuel Shepherd. 

Music—Orchestra. 

Report of Building Committee—C. F. Gol- 
ler, Chairman. 
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Delivery of the Key to Board of Trustees— 
Mayor H. P. Harvey. 

Acceptance of Trust— W. H. Hand, 
President Free Public Library Board. 

Music, Vocal —Ladies’ Quartet. 

Library of the Past—Mrs. Louis H. Dun- 
ham. 

Future of Boardman Library—Harvey 
Reid, President Boardman Library Institute. 

History of Library Movement in lowa— 
Miss Alice S. Tyler, Secretary lowa Library 
Commission. 

Music, Vocal—Ladies’ Quartet. 

Opening of a Free Public Library and its 
Significance—Johnson Brigham, State Libra- 
rian. 

Benediction--Rev. J. F. Black. 

Music—Orchestra. 

In the evening a reception at the library 
building gave hundreds an opportunity to see 
the beautiful interior; the Phil-harmonic 
orchestra furnished music and the pleasure of 
the evening was enhanced by a few congratu- 
latory words from Rev. O. B. Crawford, who 
was librarian before the Civil war. 

This library begins its career as a free 
public library under most favorable condi- 
tions. Its origin as a subscription library 
dates from 1854, and a most interesting his- 


tory of its development was set forth in a 
paper on ‘‘The Library of the Past,’’ pre- 
pared for the dedicatory program, by Mrs. L. 
H. Dunham. In 1884, Mr. W.C. Boardman 
left a bequest of $5,000.00 to found the Board- 
man Institute, and this collection of books will 


| be housed in the new Carnegie building ag 
reference collection. Miss Ida M. Simpson, 
who has been the efficient librarian of the 
Boardman Institute, will be continued as 
librarian of the free public library; she attend. 
ed the Iowa Summer Library School at the 
State University last summer. 

The building, site and furnishings cogt 
about $16,000.00. Mr. Carnegie donated 
$12,500.00. It is comstructed of pressed 
brick, with high basement and main floor, ang 
is tastefully finished. A most successful fair 
for the benefit of the library was held for three 
days preceding the dedication, and was gen- 
erously patronized by the citizens. Seven hun. 
dred dollars was realized from this, which 
amount was turned over to the library board, 
thus giving them a comfortable surplus with 
which to begin work. 

Mrs. Fleming, of Des Moines, whose par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Dunbar, were act- 
ive workers for the library in its early years, is 
giving to the library, in the name of her 
children, Charlotte and John Fleming, a col- 
lection of children’s books, as a memorial to 
their grandparents. 


Waterioo.—The long and vexatious de- 
lay in the erection of the Carnegie library 
building at Waterloo, owing to the inability 
of the committee to agree on a site, is likely 
to be ended by Mr. Carnegie’s willingness, 
recently expressed, to erect two buildings, one 
for each side of the river, the total cost to be 





$40,000.00. 
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